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further trouble( Tfl 5' itratiptov twc tco\efituv x^fitffffivrtav 
avvdfas rois iirireSffi <cal rots imoij/vylois irpoijye k.t.X. ) Livy 
makes it appear that Hannibal had been forcibly sepa- 
rated and accordingly lets the army next day withdraw 
gradually : ' 'Postero die iam segnitis intercursantibus 
barbaris (an effective passage), iunctae copiae saltus- 
que haud sine clade, maiore tamen iumentorum quam 
hominum pernicie snperatus. Inde montani paucio- 
res", etc. Calm has again settled on the marching 
army, which has henceforth only to guard against acts 
of brigandage on the part of the mountaineers. The 
elephants prove of great service here ; their strange 
appearance frightens off the enemy. Livy neatly 
contrasts this advantage with the delay caused by 
them on the march. On the ninth day they reach 
the summit. 

Here Livy rises with his subject, and though he 
agrees essentially with Polybius, he paints the scenes 
of distress and dejection with dramatic power. Just 
as he introduces into his speeches motives that may 
have been actual, so here he enters into the state of 
mind of the struggling soldiers in a masterful way. 
Polybius lets Hannibal, on perceiving the general 
depression of the army, augmented by a heavy snow- 
fall, make his famous address in camp at a place from 
which he can point to the plain of Italy, now in sight. 
Livy lets the snowfall make its own separate im- 
pression ; then at break of day the march continues 
slowly "per omnia nive oppleta". Hannibal, observ- 
ing the general dejection, hurries ahead, and, taking 
his stand on a promontory from which a view of Italy 
is had, orders a halt and, pointing to the plains of the 
Po, delivers his address. In the summary of the 
speech ("similarly in the one at the Rhone) we find 
not merely a reproduction of the speech which 
Polybius reports, but geographical matter that 
Polybius himself gives apart from the speech. The 
terrible struggles of the army in the march down the 
steep Italian side are well described by Polybius, and 
yet Livy, we may imagine, was bent on outdoing him, 
so that the difficulties are increased, even for his 
readers. The account of the pouring of the vinegar 
on the heated rocks in order to make a passage Livy 
adopted from some other source, his aim being, it 
would seem, to make his narrative interesting. Simi- 
larly at the crossing of the Rhone Livy adopts 
Polybius' account of the earth-covered rafts for trans- 
porting the elephants, but there too he tells an absurd 
though amusing story of a keeper's prodding the 
fiercest one of the herd, which, enraged, pursued its 
tormentor into the river and was followed by the rest, 
with the desired result. Livy at the last portrays a 
scene of quiet and contentment. The Carthaginians 
have escaped the snow and ice and have come to 
sunny hills, streams, woods and fertile lands. Here 
the weary army is allowed to rest and the animals are 



turned loose to pasture. The contrast with the 
horrors of the Alps is delightful, and we are reminded 
of Vergil's bucolic poetry, or rather, of the calm 
Neptune produced (Aeneid 1.143) "collectasque fugat 
nubes solemque reducit". 
Hamilton College' Herman LOUIS EltliLING 



REVIEWS 

Tacitus and other Roman Studies. By Gaston 
Boissier (translated by W. G. Hutchinson). 
London: Archibald Constable and Co. (1906). 
Pp. vi + 277. 

Besides the eponymous essay this book contains 
three shorter sketches, entitled Schools of Declama- 
tion at Rome, The Roman Journal, and The Poet 
Martial. 

The essay on Tacitus is divided into four chap- 
ters. In the first M. Boissier points out that it is 
impossible to say how Tacitus became a historian, 
since Tacitus hesitates to make direct reference to 
himself. Piecing together such scattered hints as 
are to be found in Tacitus' writings, the author 
traces the historian's education, his evident interest 
in the brilliant social life of Rome and his active 
participation therein, and his brief official career. 
On his return to Rome, finding the political situa- 
tion at its worst, he refrained as far as possible 
from taking any share in public life ; he thus had 
opportunity to follow his natural bent, being en- 
couraged to this end also by realization of the fact 
that only through history would posterity be able 
to learn the truth about these times of storm. 

The author then seeks to discover Tacitus' con- 
ception of history, relying in this search on the 
prologues to his historical writings. In the pro- 
logue to the Historiae he scores the historians of 
the Empire, asserting that, with the exception of 
Livy, they have small regard for truth; through 
his praise of the historians of ancient times he 
suggests his preference for a simple style of writing. 
That he has in fact himself given us the truth we 
may infer from his frequent references to his prede- 
cessors, to the Acta Senatus and the Acta Diurna ; 
in a word, he sought to support his statements by 
literary and documentary evidence. Though he 
praises a simple style, he nevertheless constantly 
shows the training of the schools, most of all in 
the insertion of speeches written in his own words, 
though the original documents were readily acces- 
sible. The gravity of his style is in marked con- 
trast to the style of Suetonius, whose realistic de- 
scriptions and picturesque details he evidently con- 
sidered outside the realm of true history. 

The author then discusses Tacitus' judgment of 
the Caesars. One of Pliny's letters implies the 
recent publication of a historical work that had 
aroused the enthusiasm of Rome; this work could 
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have been written only by Tacitus. It has been 
argued that this popularity was the result of a de- 
liberate appeal to the people and that Tacitus' vili- 
fication of the Caesars was due to his desire to make 
his work a success. But, says M. Boissier, public 
opinion had condemned the Caesars long before 
Tacitus' works appeared, and some passages in 
Pliny's letters seem to imply that Tacitus was actu- 
ally more moderate than others. Suetonius and 
Dio Cassius are at one with Tacitus, though Sueto- 
nius was a servant of the Emperors, and Dio was 
a Greek, presumably uninfluenced by ancient Roman 
traditions. Nor can Tacitus' harsh judgment of 
the Caesars be ascribed to his pessimism; there is 
no less opposition to the Emperors in the works of 
Pliny, a decided optimist. 

Lastly the author considers Tacitus' political opin- 
ions. He points out that though Tacitus' con- 
temporaries talked much of the Republic, they made 
no effort to restore it; conspiracies were due to 
hatred of a given Emperor, not to hatred of the 
Empire. Tacitus himself was not really a Repub- 
lican. Even at a time when the people was most 
bitter toward the Emperors, he does not hesitate to 
acknowledge that to them he owed his political 
career. In the Dialogus he points out the defects 
of the Republic ; if we read between the lines in 
his later works, we can see that his views are un- 
changed. In his portrait of the Caesars he passes 
over much that modern historians would emphasize ; 
the omission, however, is due not to bias, but to 
the Roman conception of history as a school of 
morals. In consequence of this conception Roman 
historians laid greatest stress on those events which 
in their opinion would best instruct their readers. 

Turning now to the schools of declamation, the 
author points out that they had their rise when the 
relations between Greece and Rome grew close; by 
the beginning of Augustus' reign they had become 
very important. We learn most about them from 
the elder Seneca. The controversiae were more 
popular than the suasoriae, perhaps because stress 
was always laid on judicial eloquence. In spite of 
their failure to give practical training, a failure 
widely recognized, they became very influential ; 
scarcely any writer of the Empire is entirely free 
from suggestions of the training they had given 
him. 

The Roman Journal owed its beginnings to Caesar; 
in his consulship in 59 he ordered the publication 
of the proceedings of the Senate. Events of na- 
tional importance were probably announced in the 
Forum; on the walls of the Regia was posted a 
list of minor occurrences. Eventually there arose 
a class of men called opcrarii, whose business it 
was to collect news ; they were forced to obtain 



their political news from the Acta Senatus. This 
led to a combination of political events 
with the gossip of the day; but after Au- 
gustus forbade the publication of the Acta Se- 
natus, the gossip became the chief feature and the 
Acta Diurna populi Romani came into being. 
Throughout the Empire the Roman Journal kept 
this character; the Romans held it in slight esteem 
as a means for the circulation of official documents 
and useful bits of news. 

Martial's Epigrams, says M. Boissier, throw much 
light on the position of poets under the Empire. 
Martial was on good terms with Juvenal in spite of 
the striking contrasts between the two men ; they 
had one quality in common, a strong love of truth. 
Their modes of presenting it differ ; Juvenal exag- 
gerates, Martial sees things as they really are. The 
conditions of life at Rome forced Martial to become 
a dependent of great men ; his flatteries were due 
to the knowledge that only in this way could he 
gain a livelihood. He became fairly prosperous, 
but he was never really happy; we see often his 
love of country life, and we note now and again 
a revolt against the humiliation of his position. 
His epigrams are often cruel, but through them all 
there is a suggestion of good-temper, for, as Pliny 
says, he mixed salt and honey. 

The book is certainly well worth reading; it is the 
work of a scholar who has both extensive knowledge 
of his subject and keen literary instincts. Un- 
fortunately, it has been very poorly translated. 
Through lack of rhythm, literal translations, col- 
loquialisms, incorrect use of words and lack of 
clearness in many places the translator has de- 
stroyed much of the charm of the original. 

Elizabeth McJ. Tyng 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 



The Foreign Debt of English Literature. By T. G. 
Tucker. London : George Bell and Sons 
(1907). Pp. vii + 270. $2.00. 

Professor Tucker is favorably known to scholars 
by his edition of the Supplices of Aeschylus and his 
Life' in Ancient Athens. But the expectations 
aroused by his latest work, modestly deprecated in 
the preface, are disappointed in the book itself. To 
begin with, the title is a misnomer, like that which 
critics have animadverted upon in the case of M. 
Loliee's so-called Comparative Literature. Neither 
work treats of its professed subject except in occa- 
sional passing comment. Both are in reality rapid 
sketchy histories of universal or European litera- 
ture. Professor Tucker's book is less pretentious 
in its generalizations and sounder in style and in 
the substrata of implied knowledge; but it is not 
a direct study of its ostensible theme. It is a 



